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van routes from Morocco, Guinea and
elsewhere. To-day it can also be reached
by motor car routes and the French are
extending a rail service to connect this
point with other commercial centres. The
Negroes of Western Africa, be it men-
tioned, are a different stock from the
Bantu peoples south of Cameroon, though
both are primitive.

In the eleventh century the Tuaregs, a
nomadic people of Berber origin, occupied
Timbuctoo, and left a long record behind
them of oppression and slavery, robbery
and desperate deeds. Now there lived
along the Upper Niger a Sultan Samory,
a slave-raider who had formed a brigand
empire and sold probably a million and
a half Negro captives to the Tuaregs in
exchange for gold, ivory and cattle.
These Negro slaves were called black
ivory, and as the region abounded in the
big-eared African elephants, there was
much slaughtering of these beasts for
their tusks of white ivory, and proces-
sions of naked slaves used to be sent to
market carrying these tusks upon their
shoulders. In 1880 a French captain of
the marines, Joseph Simon Gallieni
(the same who distinguished himself in
World War I), was captured by Sultan

Samory and held prisoner until another
French force had overcome the many fe-
rocious small tribes of mixed Berber and
Negro stock and imposed peace on the
region, rescuing Timbuctoo from the rule
of the Saharan Berbers. But by 1888
Gallieni had broken into Western Sudan
and defeated Sultan Samory, who was,
however, not captured until 1898. Al-
though Timbuctoo is ranked as a Suda-
nese town, it has been, since 1923, a
civilian territory.

Now let us view the parched and stony
(and in part mountainous) wastes of the
French Sudan. Circling above it, we see
to the eastward a shallow great expanse
gleaming like a steel mirror in a green
frame. That is Lake Chad, which dur-
ing the rainy season may spread to twenty
thousand square miles in area, although
during the dry season it shrinks to half
that. Yet practically nowhere is it ever
more than fifteen feet deep. The silver
loops of two-thirds of the Niger River
and all of the Upper Senegal lead our
eye westward. These rivers grow with
the rains of July to October until the
Niger can accommodate small steamboats,
though for five months or more it is too
shallow. The lesser streams dry up, and
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